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My dear Mr Jeejeebhoy 

I am to thank you for having kindly sent for 
my perusal an advance copy of your pamphlet on 
the pros and cons of Non-Co-operation. Need I say 
that as a first effort in essaying a serious political 
t controversy it is creditable. The brochure displays 
) considerable assiduity and intelligent discrimination 
in the assimilation and marshalling of many a fact 
and argument with which a variety of writers in the 
Press have made us familiar during the past many 
| weeks. There runs, I see, through the pamphlet, a 
, sound and healthy political insight which, I daresay, 

1 will expand as your knowledge and experience of 
Indian public affairs grow broader and closer. It 
should be always remembered by those who work 
I to qualify themselves as sound and practical 
i politicians that it is highly essential to study deeply 
what is known as comparative world politics. That 
study will give a firm jjrasp of the first principles 
of Political Science. In my opinion there seems 
at preseut among a gre.^t majority of publicists a 
sad lack of that cautious sense of proportion which, 

I as Lord Morley has pertinently remarked, is one 
1 of the main differences between a wise man and a 

Yours Sincerely, 

D. E. Wacha 

- — -- —--• 


foolish one. 

•Jiji H^use, Ravelin 
Street, Bombay. 
29 th December 1920 
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-CO-OPERATION: ITS PROS & CON 



In the following few pages an attempt will be 
made to examine in all its bearings the movement 
which is agitating the country and is ushered in 
•with the authority of a name that is very much 
before the public of late. It is daily gathering 
strength and momentum, thanks to the unflagging 
zeal and ceaseless activity of its originator, and the 
assiduous propaganda work of a band of followers. 
It has captured the fancy of the ignorant and the 
credulous masses and is therefore fraught with 
momentous consequences to the future of the 
country. ,Vhile on the one hand, its votaries claim 
for it an unparalleled success which would bring 
sioaraj within their grasp in the course of a year, on 
the other, its opponents assert with equal emphasis 
that driven to its logical conclusion it is bound to 
end in indescribable misery and chaos. 

Beginning with the investigation of the 
causes of the present discontents, we shall pass 
on to test the programme of non-co-operation 
with a view to lay bare its incongruities and its 
chimerical character. The question will be treated 
from a strictly unbiassed point of view and arguments 
will be brought forward in support of every state¬ 
ment and will be reinforced by quotations from 
the speeches and writings of great men both of 
India and of England, which will clearly show how 
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sober judgment and the deliberate and matured: 
opinion of great patriots and statesmen are solidly- 
arrayed against this movement. 


It was an evil day indeed for India and for 
England when the Rowlatt Act was enacted into 
law against the united wishes and clear warning of 
the chosen representatives of the people as well as- 
the leaders of public opinion. It was a measure 
which more than anything else contributed to the 
general unrest through which we are now passing, 
and produced a most deplorable tension between 
the rulers and the ruled. Men like Sir Dinshf 
Wacha, Babu Surendranath Bannerjea, Mr. Srinivas.n 
Sastri and others, from their seats in the Impe: 
Council, in no unequivocal terms, warned the 
Government of India against the danger that was 
lurking ahead were that Act put on the Statute 
Book 4,ainst universal popular protestations; ind 
Sir Narayan Chandawarkar in an able article in the 
Times of India heartily endorsed that view. But 
unfortunately those warning notes of the people’s 
representatn es fell on deaf ears and the Government 
of Lord Chelmsford did not recall the golden advice 
of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, given on anotb r 
occasion, some years ago, that “it is only by the 
consent of the governed that the British N; tioi 
can govern.” 


However, the Rowlatt Act .was passed, - 
Government having been scared out of their wit 
the product of their own affrighted imagination. 
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what was the result ? By a strange irony of 
fate the very law which, no doubt from the best of 
intentions, the Government enacted to root out 
what they believed to be disaffection in this country 
tended not to eradicate but to create those very 
jvils which they so much dreaded; and instead of 
suppressing the expression of discontent, it tended 
to augment the unrest with a vengeance. This was 
vidently the result of short-sighted statesmanship. 

That no such Act was indeed called for, 

. specially at a time when Peace was dawning upon 
the war-wearied world, when Great Britain stood 
riumphant over the mightiest military organisation 
hat history had ever known and when no danger 
threatened the Empire from without or within, there 
re no two opinions. During those fateful years, 
India had stood by Great Britain, and like a 
responsible member of that great commonwealth 
had borne her share in the heat and burden of the 
day. Under the circumstances a more lamentable 
lack of sagacious statesmanship could hardly be 
imagined; but as Sir Walter Bagehot, the great 
writer on Parliamentary literature says,—“ The 
trained official hates the rude untrained public. He 
thinks they are so stupid, ignorant and reckless that 
they cannot tell their own interest. A bureaucracy 
is sure to think that its duty is to augment official 
power, official business or official members rather 
than leave free the energies of mankind.” These 
■words could not be inaptly applied to the officials 
o£ Lord Chelmsford’s Government. 
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The Rowlatt Act, however, left behind it a 
burning sense of wrong and humiliation and drove 
the people to indignation. They protested in the 
Press and on the platform and their language was 
by no means respectful. It was generally violent and 
seditious, and as pointed out by ir'ir Sankarn Nair 
some years ago, “ Men dominated by feelings of 
distress were often carried beyond what strict 
prudence would dictate. The violence seemed to 
have been in proportion to the contempt with 
which their complaints were received.” But 
unfortunately the protestants could not realise the 
distinction between license and liberty,—they did 
not grasp the fundamental political axiom that 
freedom had its responsibiltie" no less than its 
privileges. “ If we are to enjoy,” said Mr. Budrudin 
Tyabjee, that erudite Moslem Judge, some 
thirty years ago, “ the right of public discussion, the 
liberty of speech and liberty of the Press, we must 
so conduct ourselves as to demonstrate by our 
conduct, by our moderation, by the justness of ou r 
criticisms, that we fully deserve these, the greatest, 
blessings which an enlightened Government can 
confer upon its subjects.” 

In the month of April 1919, as the reader may 
be well aware, at one of the meetings convened 
at Amritsar, in the Punjab, to protest against the 
arbitrary arrest of two popular leaders of public 
opinion, some unfortunate incidents, took place and 
the shadow of death enveloped in its fatal folds the 
sacred city of the Golden Temple. The atrocities 
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committed there in the name of law and order were 
too dreadful, too brutal, too inhuman, to need 
recapitulation here. I do not wish to revive the 
memory of those very unfortunate occurrences which, 
both for the interests of India and of England, may 
b. ter be forgotten than recollected. Suffice it to 
say that responsible British Officers, placed in high 
position, in their zeal for the maintenance of 
d 1 cipline, used the powers delegated to them, 
forgetful of the dictates of humanity and civilisation; 
a .d their action, in no small measure, brought 
’^credit not only upon themselves alone but upon 
the proud country to which they had the honour 
to belong. 

Those “ Dyerful ” Punjab events were soon 
: iter followed by the Peace Treaty with Turkey 
same of the terms of which were not acceptable to 
our Moslem brethren who discerned in them the 
overthrow of the religious suzerainty of the Sultan. 
The writer of this article has not studied the 
h portant question of the Khilafat in all its aspects 
- -d is therefore unable to pass any opinion, one 
■ ay or the other, on this controversy. However, 
here was a strong feeling of disappointment and 
resentment when the British Parliament, the highest 
tribunal to which all India had looked for the 
r dress of their grievances, failed to give justice to 
1 e aillicted and humiliated people of the Punjab. 

I he indignation of the whole of India was greatly 
oused. 
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Indian would regard an act of 
restitution as a sign of weakness. Indeed British 
prestige would not have suffered the least had the 
afflicted people of the Punjab been in any way 
appeased. On the contrary it would have 
demonstrated to the whole of India that the people 
of England were genuinely desirous of redressing 
their wrongs and making reparations for past 
misdeeds; that the British Parliament was not 
merely a huge dead block of concrete echoing away 
their just demands and entreaties but a sensitive, 
hhman, living organisation responding with sym¬ 
pathy to the prayers [and petitions of a people 
burning with the acts of excesses committed. 

Coming to the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme it 
is indeed a substantial concession towards the 
attainment of Self-Government and it now rests' 
with the people of India themselves to take the 
best possible advantage of the new powers and 
responsibilities entrusted to them and so to train 
themselves to a sense of self-help, and self-reliance 
through familiarity with the details and principles 
■of executive administration, as to achieve the object 
they have long sought for,—Government of the 
people, for the people and by the people. 

But the discontented and disappointed Indians 
will have nothing to do with the Reforms. They say, 
u \Ve have been insulted, humiliated, assassinated— 
we shall have nothing to do with the Reforms! 
we shall paralyse the administration by boycotting 
your Councils, your Educational Institutions, your 
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-Courts, your Goods, your Services, your Titles: 
■we shall make British Rule impossible in this 
•country and by all means in our power attain Self- 
Government within one single year.” The anti- 
R formers, therefore, headed by Mr. Gandhi, started 
the propaganda of holding themselves aloof from 
co-operating in any matter with the Government 
nd called it Non-Co-Operation. The people were 
invited to follow it in practice and those who sup¬ 
ported this doctrine called themselves Non-Co- 
Operators and this was the programme set up by 
them who are led by some misguided patriots for 
whom I would say nothing harsher than that they 
ove their country not wisely but too well. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the present acute 
iificontent and unrest in this land were brought 
about by the unstatesmanlike statesmanship of the 
Government of India. That the people have a real 
" d legitimate grievance could not be gainsaid, and 
that those grievances must be removed at once, 
we are all at one. To this extent the Moderates 
end the Extremists all agree; upto this point they 
all go together. But the method and the means 
calked out by the latter for the extermination of 
the grievances, seem to the Moderates to be fraught 
th mischief and therefore detrimental to the best 
• erests, welfare and progress of their country,— 
d hence their opposition to the non-co-operation 
ovement. 

Those are indeed no patriots who turn away 
: heir eyes from the dawning lights which the new 
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t of the times is kindling in our midst 
10 exert their strength to arrest the chariot of 
India's destined development. Indeed who does 
not remember Surendranath’s memorable words that 
"the goddess of Liberty is a jealous goddess exact¬ 
ing in her worship and claiming from her votaries 


prolonged and assiduous devotion." The journey 
towards the destined goaljmust necessarily be slow 
and the blessed consummation could only be attain¬ 
ed under prolonged preparation and laborious 
apprenticeship. 

We may here recall the message which John 
Bright sent to the people of India in 1885, through 
Mano Mohan Ghose, when he was returning from 
England with Sir (then Mr.) Narayan Chandawarkar 
whither they had been to lay India’s case before the 
people of England during the General Election 
which was then pending. “ Tell your people ”, said 
John Bright, “ on your return home, that they must 
not expect immediate results nor must they lose 
heart if they do not get what they want. The 
English people themselves have not obtained any 
concession from their own Government without 
long and persistent agitation. It took Cobden 
and myself thirty years to get the Corn Law 
repealed. Tell your people, as coming from me, 
that they do not deserve to succeed if they expect 
immediate results." “ Since my early efforts, ” said 
Dadabhai Naoroji, “I must say that I have felt so 
many disappointments as would .be sufficient to 
breuk any heart and lead one to despair and even, j 
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hm'iafraid, rebel......But I have not despaired under 

ihe influence o£ the good English word which has 
been the rule of my life. That word is Persevere. ” 


§L 


To steer a national movement to success 
requires keen political sagacity, continual endurance f 
■laborious effort and dogged perseverence; and after 
everal breakdowns and bitter disappointments the 
goal could be reached. But the itinerary of the non- 
co-operators seems to be one of non-stop run. They 
begin their journey with the hope of reaching their 
ong destination without halting at intermediate 
tations. This course may perhaps commend itself 
;o the over-zealous but short-sighted leaders of 
the new movement and they are so fancy-free that 
hey are unable to grasp the situation with practical 
statesmanship. But the experienced veterans of 
politics, those who have grown grey in fire service 
of their country, shudder to contemplate what this 
new movement might lead to. They say,—“We 
>.re certainly advocates of reform but not of revolu- _ 
•ion, of reform as a safeguard against revolution. 
Sweeping reforms lead to violent changes which 
would not be acceptable to the country at large; 
but reforms quietly, steadily, cautiously introduced, 
so that the new adapt themselves to the old and the 
old become a part of the new would constitute the 
right step towards India’s political development. ’* 
This view was echoed some thirty years ago by 
no less a personage than Sir T. Madhavrao, who 
was then considered the greatest statesman India 
.had ever produced. He said,—“ Permit me to 
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■e you to be moderate and forbearing. 



ure of vaulting ambition to overleap itself. It 
is the character of renovated youth to be carried 
away by excessive zeal. Steer clear of such shoals- 
and quicksands. Discuss without prejudice, judge- 
without bias, and submit your proposals with the- 
diffidence that must necessarily mark suggestions, 
that are tentative in their character. ” 

Disraeli has said that Perseverencc and Tact are- 
the two great qualities most valuable for all men 
who would mount, but the non-co-operators will 
have Self-Government at once and no damned 
nonsense. In order to steer their grand idea to the- 
haven of fulfilment, they are appealing to the- 
public to paralyse the Government by boycotting, 
their Councils, their Education, their Law-Courts,, 
their Goods, their Services, their Titles etc. The 
Reformed Councils, according to the non-co-operator,, 
are a mere sop, thrown at the clamorous people 
of India, on which to spend away their patriotic 
effusions in empty ineffectual sounds; and he 
further affirms that he could do a greater service 
to the country by remaining outside their unholy 


precincts than by taking part in their proceedings. 
The co-operator, or rather the anti-non-co-operator, 
on the other hand, states that the enlarged Councils 
are the training ground for Self-Government and 
that a proper and successful working would lead 
to a further larger measure of devolution of power 
in the hands of the people's representatives. These 
two conflicting and diametrically ' opposite views 
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nd us of the words of Carlyle that “ the block 
>f granite which is an obstacle in the pathway of 
the weak becomes a stepping-stone in the path, 
way of the strong,.” But whatever it may be, the 
short-cut to Self-Government, as pointed out by 
Mr. Gandhi, there is not the slightest doubt, will 
lead to dark and dismal paths, and one shudders to 
contemplate the consequences of such a ruinous 
course. 

“ It may be a cynical remark, ” observed Dr. 
(Sir) riash Behari Ghose at the Surat Congress, 
" but it is perfectly true that a martyr may be 
worshipped for his sufferings and his sacrifices, but 
he is i ot always counted among the wisest of men 
and his example is more frequently admired than 
lollowed.” And in the present instance 'one can 
positively say that most of Mr. Gandhi’s supporters 
would neither admire nor, if they used their own 
discretion, follow his ruinous methods but that they 
bliudfoldedly, like a herd of sheep, pursue and 
'■'hey their idol, relying on the supposed infallibility 
of the great Mahatma. Man proposes and Gandhi 
disposes. But indeed let time take its course and 
'•he :las themselves will condemn the policy of 
their guru when they have recovered from the 
present excitement and have resumed the sane 
f of their way. However, let the thinking 
section of the community, in the meantime, be up 
snd doing, and let them not relax their efforts to 
t ! i i the goal of Self-Government through the 
ic .u. ! King’s Highway, instructing themselves for 
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high and responsible duties that might fall to 
their lot in times to come and let them “ with a 
heart for any fate, still achieving, still pursuing, 
learn to labour and to wait.” 


Now we shall examine, item by item, 
Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation programme and 
whilst doing so, the statements and opinions of 
English and Indian politicians of the past will be 
laid before the reader and he will be left to form his 
own unbiassed judgment on this momentous 
. question. 

Boycott of Councils. 

1. We are asked primarily to boycott the 
Reformed Councils. 


We may here first recall the history of the 
Indian Legislative Councils. The Regulating Act 
of 1773 gave to Warren Hastings a Council of four 
members and, after a lapse of sixty years, that is in 
1833, a Law Member was added and he was not given 
the right to vote or sit at meetings except when 
laws were enacted. Twenty years later the Council 
was enlarged to ten members—four ordinary and 
six additional—who were all nominated ; and in 
1861 the number of additional members was raised 
to a maximum of twelve all being nominated. It 
was at the opening ceremony of this reformed 
Council, on 22nd January 1862, that Sir George 
Clerk, the then Governor of Bombay, addressing 
the members, said,-—" You must remember that you 
owe to those whom you represent a strict account 
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ofthe fulfilment of your duties,—to a people wha 
reasonably desire your protection of their ac¬ 
knowledged rights to live in peace.” Memorable 
words indeed !—worthy to be dedicated to the 


leaders of non-co-operation ! 

Then again after an interval of thirty years, 
Lord Cross’s Act of 1892 was passed which gave 
to members, inter alia, the right of interpellation 
and discussion of the financial statement. There¬ 
after the year 1909 saw the Morley-Minto Reforms 
by which the number of additional members in the 
Imperial Council was raised to sixty—27 elected 
and 33 nominated—the Provincial Councils were 
also enlarged and power was given to members 
to move Resolutions affecting the administration 
of the country. By the present Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms, the Provincial Legislative Councils 
will have an overwhelming majority of elected 
members and certain departments of the administra¬ 
tion would be placed in charge of Indian Ministers 
chosen from the elected members of the Councils. 
The Legislative Councils will have 110 members of 
whom 80 will be elected and the Departments of 
Education, Agriculture, Sanitation, Medicine, Ex.cise, 
Local Self-Government etc. will be conducted by 
Indian Ministers. The Indian Legislative 
Assembly will have a large elected majority while 
the Council of State will act as a brake when 
the wheels of Government are running over slippery 
rails. No doubt these concessions are of a sub¬ 
stantial character and may be considered to be the 
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first official recognition of the new spirit, the visible 
embodiment of the solicitude of Government to 
place themselves in touch with the masses through 
their representatives and to guide them anu lead 
them on to the attainment of Self-Government. 

To be called upon from time to time to take 
part in the affairs of one’s country ; to discuss with 
the sense of responsibility that power gives, public- 
questions ; to employ one’s faculties in the manage¬ 
ment of affairs that have a direct bearing on one’s 
.country’s glory and on the happiness of her 
people ;—these things are all steps in the education 
necessary for the unfolding of all the latent and 
practical faculties of a nation. Whenever a nation 
is debarred from this education, though there may 
be genius in it, it will wither undeveloped; and 
though there may still be certain kinds of literary 
and artistic activity, though there may be philo* 
phers, poets and scientists, there will never be an 
intelligent public or a nation really capable of 
managing the Government of its own country, or 
of benefiting to the fullest extent by such experience 
and wisdom as its rulers might possess. Sue 
nation may be temporarily glorified by producin ; a 
Bose or a Pranjpe, a Ramanujan or a Tagore ; but 
it will lack that instinctive sense of liberty, that 
robustness of character, both of which are essentird 
to healthy and progressive national life. And l’. is 
view had been endorsed by such a reaction 
Governor as Sir Richard Temple who said sc r • 
forty years ago that ,—“ Public spirit could not 1 
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created without entrusting the people with a part 
■of their own public business,—a part limited at 
first but increasing as their fitness shall grow. 

Year after year we have been writing in the 
Press protesting against the inadequate represen¬ 
tation of the Indian community in the Legislative 
Councils, we have shouted from public platforms in 
season and out of season asking for a substantial 
representation in the Government of the country, 
we have been proclaiming with a stentorian voice,— 
<« Representation is our motto, our watchword, our 
battle-cry, the gospel of our political redemption,"— 
•so much so that our incessant shouts were wafted 
•across the ocean and fell on the ears of William 
Ewart Gladstone who declared from his seat in 
Parliament,—“I believe I am justified in looking 
forward not merely to a nominal but to a real, 
living representation of the people, ” and when 
our long wished-for hopes are realised, when our 
demands have been granted to us,—demands for 
which Dadabliai fought for sixty years and for the 
.attainment of which Gokhale and his co-\\ orkers 
vied with each other and laboured at the oars work¬ 
ing against the tide, and now that the tide has 
lurned and the vessel has been steered safely into 
port, would it not be sheer height of indiscretion, 
would it not be impolitic and unpatriotic, to advise 
the voyagers not to land on the shore from which 
the grand perspective of the Promised Land opens 
itself before the gaze, and which is their ultimate 
goal ? None are so blind as those who will not see. 
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illenium surely will not arrive when Govern¬ 
ment are refused co-operation in the Councils of the' 
State. Tolerance should be the badge of all workers 
In the cause of progress and reform. If our 
grievances have not been removed, let them vibraf.: 
through our hearts and uplift us to a higher plane ot 
political effort. Let us not follow this party or that 
but work earnestly and conscientiously for the good 
of the State and devote our zeal, our enthusiasm, ou< 
energy, for the triumph of a measure which is 
likely to hasten our political emancipation, and 
our services to our country will remain enshrined 
in the grateful recollection of generations yet 
unborn. 

Boycott of Education. 


<SL 


2. Now we come to the second item of 
Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation programme, viz., the 
boy-cott of all Government schools and college 
and also those Institutions receiving Governmer,' 
grants. 

It is now more than a hundred years ago that 
Parliament realised the necessity of imparting edi: 
cation to the natives of India and the Act of 181 -3 
laid down,—“ That it was the duty of that country— 
England—to promote the interest and happiness o 
the native inhabitants of the British Dominions i’ 
India and such means ought to be adopted as migh 
tend to the introduction among them of useful 
knowledge and of religious and moral improvement. 
But the first step in the history of Education of thi 
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country vas not taken until the year 1854 when the 
East India Company issued the memorable Dispatch 
on Education which stated, inter alia, that “it was 
one of theii most sacred duties to be the means, as far 
as in them lay, of conferring on the natives of India 
those vast, moral and material blessings which flow 
•from the general diffusion of useful knowledge and 
which India might, under Providence, derive from 
her connection with England.” Then in 1857 the 
Universities were founded in the different Presi¬ 
dencies and thus Higher Education was brought 
within the reach of the inhabitants of this land. 
What political status we now have, what liberty we 
now possess, we owe to our education which has 
taught us the value of representation and has 
trained our men to act as our representatives in the 
Councils of the Empire. It has given us a Dadabhai* 
a Pherozeshah, a Telang, :a Ranade, a Gokhale, all 
of whom were products of our Indian Universities. 
Education has taught us how to claim our rights, how 
to use them and how to maintain them. In the words 
of an English friend of this country—“ It is owing to 
Education that the old India is being rung out and 
the new India is being rung in, not as in France, in 
America, aye, in England herself, by the tocsin 
clang heralding revolution and rebellion, but by the 
silver chimes proclaiming liberty and law. Educa¬ 
tion is the fairy prince who, with his magic touchy 
has awakened the sleeping Liberty of India, and, 
the sleeper awaking, has formed with her deliverer 
that union which we have to strengthen more and 
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unto the perfect day.” The late Mr. Tilak 
also declared in 1901 that,—“Education alone could, 
raise India to the status of the civilised nations of 
-the world.” And yet forgetful of the fact that the 
fate of the country depends upon the education of 
youth, our students who are too young to distin¬ 
guish with the utmost nicety the boundaries of good 
and evil, are asked by the non-co-operators to leave 
their State aided schools and colleges and join those 
National Institutions founded by their leader SDd 
his co-workers. And in those villages and towns 
where such National Institutions have not seen the 
light for want of funds, our rising young men have 
to remain at home. For, is it possible for these 
youths to devote their time to their country's 
welfare, as Mr. Gandhi expects them to do, when 
they have neither education nor experience behe 
them and their immaturity, alas, is their only staff 
to rely upon ? It is a matter of great regret indeed, 
that into the serene academic atmosphere of t 
Temple of Learning, Politics has rushed in and 
played havoc with the undiscerning boys. Alps 
rise on Alps in the credulous imagination of 
misguided youths who are promised by those who 
“ride in the whirlwind and direct the storm” that 
if they left off their Royal Readers, their Algebra, 
their Political Economy, and then like Aesop’s 
waggonner, solemnly invoked the assistance of some 
kind Jupiter for their deliverance, Self-Government 
would run precipitately into their open arms within 
the course of one single year. Hope forsooth is a 
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pleasing acquaintance 
indeed 1 


19 

but a very 


unsafe 
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friend 


Education, as universally acknowledged, is the 
apprenticeship of life, and when Gokhale,onthe one 
hand, cried for years that the duty of Government 
was to make the access to the shrine of the 
University easier for her worshippers, it is an irony 
of fate that Mahatma Gandhi, Gokhale’s great 
admirer, should stand like a sentinel at the golden 
gates preventing pilgrims from entering, what he 
calls, her unholy precincts. The position of the 
poor students in this predicament is not unlike the 
situation of Satan and the fallen angels “ full in the 
sight of paradise, beholding heaven and feeling hell.” 
Sincerely do I pity the itinerant pedagogues going 
.about from city to city, village to village, hamlet to 
hamlet, and haranguing amid tumult and applause 
before their undiscerning audiences the advantages 
of having their children removed from Government 
aided Institutions. I pity them the more, as Lord 
Mansfield said, if vanity leads them to mistake the 
shouts of a mob for the trumpet of fame. 


Mr. Gandhi may be honest in his convictions 
personally, but we could never for a moment 
tolerate ;the conduct of those upstarts in politics 
who run about from place to place prevailing upon 
young minds to leave off their studies on the ground 
that Mr. Gandhi wills it so. Some of these 
wandering speech-makers have not even themselves 
been convinced that such a step would lead to the 
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of their country’s interests. One can 
surely bear the heat of the sun but not the sands 
heated by his borrowed rays. 

Said Mr. Gokhale some ten years ago,—“I for 
one am confident that we shall succeed in light¬ 
ing a torch in this country, the light of which will 
fill and flood all the land, the rays of which will 
penetrate into every nook and corner, dispelling 
darkness, removing - ignorance and combatting 
superstition.” For years together Gokhale fought 
with the Government to unfurl the doors of the 
Temple of Culture to his benighted countrymen 
and introduce Free and Compulsory Education in 
this once civilised land; and the greatest harm that 
one can do to another is to undo the work for which 
great reformers worked most unselfishly before 
Mr. Gokhale and for which Gokhale himself 
almost sacrificed his noble life and to withhold 
from one the boon of that education which is a 
solace to him in his anxious hours and is always his 
best friend and companion. Moreover, education 
develops both his internal as well as his external 
faculties, and it benefits not the recipients alone but 
the whole nation for, according to John Stuart Mill, 
the ideas of the educated classes filter downwards 
and become the ideas of the masses. And yet 
Mr. Gandhi is bent upon destroying the Aligarh 
College, the Benares Hindu University, the Khalsa 
College, the great centres of Mahomedan, Hindu and 
Sikh education respectively, and- he and his 
lieutenants have been declaiming before the students 
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the necessity of leaving off their studies; but fortu* 
nately for Education their appeals have met with little 
-or no success. What a desecration of the human 
speech divine ?—to obstruct the fertilisation of the 
minds of the needy masses by trying to withhold 
from them the literature, thoughts and ideas of 
the great men of the world ? These perverted 
patriots attempt to set free the undiscerning youths 
from the shackles of discipline and advise innocent 
boys and girls to ignore the wishes of their parents 
or guardians and act upon their own conscience. 
It would indeed be an ignoble abandonment of filial 
obedience if misguided innocence acted upon the 
Mahatma’s propaganda and put its studies aside. Let 
Mr. Gandhi, at the outset, collect sufficient funds, 
start his National Institutions, make them a success 
and then alone would he be justified, in some respects 
at least, in appealing to the students to withdraw 
from their existing Institutions. But to advise them 
to leave their schools and colleges and join National 
Institutions without previously founding such 
seminaries to take up their places, would be as silly 
as to talk to a man, in the middle of the Desert 
of Sahara, of the joy and advantages of the art of 
swimming, unless one has already commenced 
-operations of an extensive irrigation scheme in the 
midst of the sandy desert and the chances of that 
"venturesome undertaking are pretty well ensured. 

And on what grounds does Mr. Gandhi appeal 
to the student-world to leave their respective 
institutions ? It is these, that those institutions are 
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:rated on account of their receiving Government 
grants—alien money—and that consequently it 
vrould be profane to enter their portals; and second¬ 
ly, that the education imparted therein is mainly 
from an imperialistic point of view thoroughly 
unsuited to the country. Let us examine both 
these arguments. 


As for the first. Government have been spend¬ 
ing about]14 Crores annually on schools and colleges. 
And where do they bring these moneys from ? They 
are- collected, as taxes, from us the people of India, 
the natives of the soil. The moneys are ours, they are 
spent in our own country for the education of our 
own boys and girls, and surely they could not 
have been]:spent on a higher or a nobler or a 
more sacred purpose. They are not the moneys 
supplied by the tax-payers of England but by those 
o£ India. Then why this talk about profanation and 
desecration'and alienation ? The whole expenditure 
on Education is a portion of our own revenues foi 
the enlightenment of our own people and nothing 
else. 


As for the second argument, viz., that the 
education as imparted to us is merely from the 

rulers’standpoint regardless of all other considera¬ 
tions, all we can say is, without going into the 
details of the question, that according to the new 
Reforms, Education will be a transferred subject and 
the Educational Portfolio will be managed by an 
Indian Minister and therefore any defects found in 
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system of Education could be remedied 
difficulty when the Reforms operated. 


“ The questions of National Education, ” says 
Lord Moriev, “touch the moral life and death of 
nations,'' and it devolves therefore upon every patriot 
to have education spread broadcast in his native- 
land, because, according to Sydney Smith, it gives- 
“ fecundity of thought, copiousness of illustration, 
quickness, vigour, fancy, words, image and illustra¬ 
tions"—attributes so essential for the up-building 
of a groat nation. In questions of education we- 
really handle the life-pulse of the masses. So long 
ago . 1823, Mountstuart Elphinstone, one of our 

most : - desman-like Governors, declared that,—“In 
all coi .tries the happiness of the poor depends in a 
great measure on their education. It is by means 
of it alone that they can acquire those habits of 
prudence and self-reliance from which all good 
qualities spring, and if ever there was a country . 
where such habits are required, it is this.” And 
1 - utiment was echoed fourteen years later by 

Sir C arles Metcalfe who said that—“If India 
could only be preserved as a part of the British 
Empire by keeping its inhabitants in a state of 
ignorance,: our dominion would be a curse to the 
count, y and ought to cease. ” 


V e shall now concluda this important subject 
: - -lie beautiful words of Lai Mohan Ghose 
; 1 some twenty years ago. He said,—“ The 

educational institutions and the most ideal 
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liversities can only furnish us with a pass-ke 
lie Temple of Knowledge. But whether that key^ 
is to grow rusty in our pockets or whether we are 
"to make use of it to open the portals of that sacred 


Fane, in order to hold communion with the immortal 
dead and to take possession of the priceless legacy 
left to us by the mighty men of old, depends 
entirely upon ourselves.” 


I have now said and quoted enough on the 
subject and leave it to the young men to act as their 
conscience might dictate. Let them not think that 
they are unpatriotic merely because they do not 
.agree with the precepts of their idol who himself 
affirms that every man has the right to form his 
own opinion and act according to it. 

We know that acquisition o£ Knowledge is 
valuable to Humanity in proportion to the difficulty 
encountered in its attainment and if those students 
who have already left, rejoin their Alma Mater in 
spite of the unpatriotic protestations of some 
misguided persons, the education which they will 
imbibe at those institutions will be cherished by 
them all the more on account of their having 
acquired it against such heavy odds. 


If the students are still undecided let them 
recall the memorable words of the great Mahadeo 
Govind Ranade, uttered a quarter of a century ago, 
and which I quote here with the reader’s apology 
and drop the curtain over this controversy that is 
ibeing raged between the forces of darkness and 
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work is to renovate, to purify and also to perfect 
the whole man by liberating his intellect, elevating 
his standard of duty and developing to the full all 
his powers. Till so renovated, purified and per¬ 
fected, we can never hope to be what our ancestors 
once were—a chosen people, to whom great tasks 
were allotted and by whom great deeds were per- 
formed. #1( ,This is the goal to be reached—this is 
the Promised Land. Happy are they who see it in 
'•istant vision, happier those who are permitted to 
work and clear the way on to it, happiest those 
who live to see it with their eyes and tread upon 
rce holy soil once more. Famine and pestilence, 
oppression and sorrow, will then be myths of the 
pnst, and the gods will then again descend to the 
rth and associate with men as they did in times 
which we now call mythical. ” 


Boycott of Law«6ourts. 


5. The third item in the programme of non-co- 
operation is the boycott of Law-Courts. The Judge 
shall doff his wig, the counsel his gown, the attorney 
■ aall tear his plaints into rags, lock his chambers 
end retire, and none shall enter the abode of the 
lind goddess. So far the programme is innocuous 
a ’*d does not affect the interests of the country at 
• ir ge. On the contrary we should welcome these 
earned non-co-operating lawyers devoting their 
isure hours—now that they have left their courts— 
■> active patriotic work, and- diverting, their legal 
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; en to some useful and fructifying chann 
e great English Government,” said Sir Phero- 
zeshah Mehta in one of his speeches in the Bombay 
Legislative Council a couple of years before his 
death, “ is largely carried on by a larger number of 
■lawyers than any other profession in the world. 
And why is that ? Because it is the lawyer's train¬ 
ing or the lawyer’s mind which is more capable of 
grasping, the real problems which have to be dealt 
with, of whatever character they may be, than the 
particular individuals belonging to that profession 
-themselves.” Most of our great politicians have 
been lawyers who have fought our battles so well 
with the Government, and we would take off our 
hat to those legal gentlemen who, relieved of their 
practice, would now devote their time to state 
affairs. The Arbitration Courts proposed to be 
started by Mr. Gandhi and the inception of which 
we all look forward to, would naturally confine them¬ 
selves to civil cases only and these non-co-operating 
lawyers might there have a limited practice. So 
far so good. 

But what about the thief, the forgerer, the 
abductor, the murderer ? Are they to be brought to 
’justice for their crimes ? Surely not according to 
the jnon-co-operation programme. India would 
certainly not be a desirable place to live in if every 
criminal was .to go scot-free. The very idea of the 
boycott of Law-Courts is so absurd, so ridiculous, 
so unimaginable, and if at all carried into effect, so 
subversive of the very foundations of society, that 
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it "passes one's comprehension how Mr. Gandhi 
■could ever have thought out this plan for the better¬ 
ment of his country. But the human mind is such 
a complex organisation that its vagaries are at times 
unaccountable. 

Boycott of Foreign Goods. 

4. Next comes the boycott of foreign goods, 
British goods in particular. Speaking personally, if 
worked judiciously, I would welcome this movement 
if it lead to the creation and fostering of our native 
industries, and encouraged and stimulated our home¬ 
made manufactures. Let local capital remain with¬ 
in the four corners of the country, let the economic 
condition of India be improved by all means, by the 
promotion of indigenous industries, and let British 
goods, and for the matter of that, all foreign goods, 
be shut out from India if this boycott leads to the 
economic prosperity of our motherland. We love 
England, no doubt, but we love India more. If this 
be called sedition and disloyalty, then we are proud 
to be seditionists and disloyal. This is not my senti¬ 
ment but the sentiment of those who have fought 
for years together to elevate India to the level of 
other great and prosperous countries of the world. 

But at the present stage India is incapable of 
supplying her own domestic demands and therefore 
it is impossible to have wholesale boycott of alien 
goods. The outturn, for instance, of cloths by our 
local mills is insufficient to meet the local demand 
of India which has a larger consumption; and hence 
we have perforce to depend upon foreign agency to 
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up the deficiency. The same is the case with 
machinery, without which the trade of the country 
would be at a standstill and its material progress would 
receive a severe set-back. Iron and Steel industries 
are still in a nascent state in this Jand and until we 
are able to stand on our own legs, we cannot but go 
outside our country for our requirements otherwise 
our industries would be paralysed. Gokhale has 
said that “A weapon like this must be reserved only 
for extreme occasions. There are obvious risks in¬ 
volved in its failure and it cannot be used with suffi¬ 
cient effectiveness, unless there is an extraordinary 
upheaval of popular feeling behind it. It is bound 
to rouse angry passions on the other side.” And 
this view is endorsed by another leader of public 
opinion, Mr. L. A. Govinda Raghava Iyer who states 
that “All care has to be bestowed as to how you use 
that weapon. You have to recognise that it is a 
very dangerous weapon and if the same spirit that 
we want to show towards others whom we desire to 
boycott is reciprocated by them, you may depend 
upon it, that our existence itself will be impossible. ” 
If the foreigners, for instance, by w'ay of retalia¬ 


tion boycotted India and refused to supply her 
with machinery, cloth, paper, hardware, medicine 
and other articles of daily use not manufactured 
locally and which are indispensable to us, the state 
of India in that case could better be imagined than 
described. 

“ Use swadeshi goods and discard all foreign 
articles, ”—cries the modern patriot. Noble and 
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patriotic sentiment indeed ! But as practical men, 
is it possible, for instance, to boycott motor cars 
and railways when, so far as I am aware, there is 
not a single firm in India which manufactures auto¬ 
mobiles ? And if we discarded railways, would not 
our trade on which our prosperity so largely de¬ 
pends, be retarded ? A curious point is, as pointed 
•out by Mrs. Annie Besant, that on this Mr. Gandhi 
himself does not carry out his Congress Resolution. 
He goes about in motor cars which are not sioadesht, 
travels in railway trains drawn by powerful loco¬ 
motives imported from Europe, and uses the Posts 
and Telegraphs both managed by English officials. 
This clearly shews that Mr. Gandhi’s scheme of 
boycotting, on so extensive a scale, all foreign 
goods, is so impracticable that he himself is unable 
to follow his own lina of action. But, on this point 
we all agree, — that swadeshi, as distinguished from 
boycott, is a very important movement, and all true 
lovers of the country should, as far as possible 
and practicable, encourage Indian manufactures in 
preference to foreign goods and thus rekindle once 
again the torch of India’s economic prosperity. 

Boycott of Government Services, 

5. Now we come to the question of the 
boycott of all Government Services. The idea is 
tc paralyse the administration. Men who have 
growti grey in the sarkar’s service are asked 
■ o resign their posts and give up their well-earned 
pensions. And if they did, how %vould the Govern, 
ment be affected thereby • For one Mr. Hoosein 
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ng his service, there will be one hundred an 
one Balkriahnas and as many Framjees and DeSilvas* 
ready to pounce upon the vacant post in these hard, 
times. And we might well be sure that the so-called 
Hindu-Moslem unity, o£ which we hear so much, 
now-a-days, would be adversely affected i£ the post, 
left vacant by a Moslem is filled in by a member of 
the Hindu community or vice versa. But, to begin 


with, in these days of high prices and dear living,, 
is it possible for one who might be the bread-winner 
of a large family ’to relinquish his service on the 
hard-to-believe notion that he is doing thereby 
some abiding good to his country, and leave his- 
dependants to the tender mercies of his affluent 
countrymen ? If he did so, his conduct would be as 
iniquitous as it would be inhuman and he would be 
guilty in the eyes of God and man. 


No doubt if, without exception, all natives in 
the service of the Government were to resign in a. 
body, the administration of the country would be 
paralysed to a very great extent; but the minds of the 
Government servants are not cast in the same moulds 
as those of the Mahatma’s; they are not all Gandhis 
accustomed to sleep on the hard floor and live on 
not more than six annas a day. They are practical 
human beings, bread-winners of large families,— 
some perhaps more passionately attached to their 
domestic .hearths than to their native country ; 
and therefore this device of bringing the Govern¬ 
ment down to their knees by paralysing the 
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impractic¬ 
able and illusory. 

Boycott of Titles. 

6. Lastly, we come to the boycott of titles. It 
has been noticed that for the last one decade or so 
the Government have introduced -in this land a. 
policy of promiscuous distribution of titular distinc¬ 
tions which has unfortunately undermined the 
independent public spiiit of some of our men placed, 
if; high position and has encouraged obsequiousness 
and subserviencejimongst them. If, therefore, the 
boycott of titles leads to the discontinuance of the 
“ performance of servile genuflexions before every 
official clothed in brief authority ” this spirit of 
apathy towards honours would be welcofne as it 
would give a vigorous and healthy tone to the public 
life of the country and purify it by the spirit o£ 
constancy, independence and perseverence. 

But the object of the non-co-operators is quite a 
different one. The present title-holders are asked 
to renounce their distinctions and others arc 
prohibited from accepting titles on the ground that 
they are a gift from the rulers. This is nothing "short 
of discourtesy to Government and to the Throne 
from which higher distinctions flow and we could 
‘ever for a moment give our adherence to a policy 
which would bring the Government into.disrespect 
and increase the tension, at this momentous hour, 
between the rulers and the ruled. At the present 
juncture when feelings run so high, the aim, the 
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aim, nay, the bounden duty, of every liber 
nainded citizen, of every true patriot, should be to 
concentrate his best efforts to bridge the gulf that 
.has widened of late between the governors and the 
governed and to reconcile both the communities, for 
it is a policy which will strengthen the Imperial 
edifice into a home of Liberty, Love and Loyalty ; 
and the author of any action that leads to the 
slightest estrangement of feelings between the 
Government and the people, is a traitor to the best 
interests of his country. 

TSie End. 


And now we come to the end, our task being 
done. I have laid before the reader the pros and 
cons of the non-co-operation programme and leave 
it to him to act as his conscience might dictate. 
Let him not believe that constitutional agitation 
would retard the attainment of Self-Government and 
that extreme measures such as non-co-operation 
would precipitate its attainment. We, who are 
opposed to non-co-operation, are constitutional 
agitators— moderates, if you might like to call 

us_and at the same time we are as passionately 

attached to our country as those who do not agree 
with our political programme. Our opponents are 
not the monopolists of patriotism; we also love our 
motherland as they do. We moderates count 
amongst our leaders such veterans as Sir Dinsha 
Wacha than whom, in the words of Mr. Gokhale, “ a 
nobler, a purer, a simpler, and an honester individual 
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does not exist”; Sir Narayan Chandawarkar who, 
except for the period of one decade or so, during 
which he occupied the High Court Bench, has worked 
here and in England for the social and political good 
of India; Lord Sinha, the first Governor of an Indian 
Province, who, when he came to Bombay five years 
ago to occupy the Congress Presidential Chair,, 
received, as Surendranath expressed it, “an ovation 
which kings might have envied, ” but whose name, 
be it said to our shame, evoked expressions of dis¬ 
approbation at a recent meeting in Bombay, for no 
other reason than that he, as Under-Secretary of 
State for India, smoothed the passage of the Indian. 
Reforms in the House of Lords; Mr. Surendranath 
Banuerjea himself, the great Bengali mator, who 
has grown grey in the service of his country and has 
undergone the bitter experience of prison life for the 
courage of his convictions; Sir Sankarn Nair, Sir 
Sivaswamy Iyer, the Hon Mr. Chintamani and a 
host of many others who, through sunshine aud in 
storm, have followed the even tenor of their way 
and have by their exertions tried to secure for their 
country the rights of British citizenship and have 
played an important part in elevating India to her 
present political status. The goal of these veteran 
soldiers who have for years fought their country’s 
battles and that of their opponents is one and the 
same, but the course for its attainment is different, 
one party keeping to the safe and trodden paths, 
the other following unnegotiable short-cuts hitherto 
unexplored. 
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will let the leaders speak for themselves. 
Said Sir (then Mr.) Dinsha Wacha in 1913,—“There 
will be gales, there may be storms, there may be 
hurricanes but as in the past, you shall; encounter 
them safely. You shall anchor in a haven of safety 
after navigating the Scyllas and Charybdises in you 
course. So, I say, go onward! We have no vings to 
soar but let us climb step by step until we reach the 
summit of our goal, the goal of. Self-Government. 
Thus Lord (then Sir S. P. Sinha) in 1915,—“We 
- shall continue loyally but earnestly and with all 
the enthusiasm that we can command to work foi 
Self-Government for India. We shall continue to 
do so until that consummation is reached, be the 
day long or be the day short.” And Surendranat:. 
Bannerjea in 1912,—“We want Self-Governmen 
as it prevails in the colonies. We know we cannot 
get it in a day. The journey to it will be long 
and wearisome; but we have learnt patience in the 
hard school of disappointment and of constitutions - 
agitation. If we wish to arrive at that goal, it 
must be through a process of evolution not of 
revolution; through many stages ol development 
which will call forth all that is best and noblest in 
us." These are sentiments worthy to be remembere ! 
by all true political workers in this country. 

Now that the present Reforms proclaim th 
advent of a new dawn, it is sincerely to be hoped 
that British Statesmanship would rise to the occasio 
and take such immediate and effective measures 
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heal the lacerated heart ol India. The- 
attitude of the Indian as well as the Imperial 
Governments in the matter of the Punjab events 
of 1919 was indeed a great political blunder; but 
infallibility is not the privilege of administration 
whether here or in any part of the world. 1 o 
commit blunders is human, to rectify them statesman¬ 
like. In the domain of politics mistakes are 
often committed and often rectified. If England 
gave a solemn pledge that the tragedy of the 
Punjab occurrences would on no account be 
repeated, if she brought to justice the chiei 
actors who were on and behind the stage, 
and lastly, if u the Khilafat question were tackled 
in accordance with the 14 points laid down by 
President Wilson, the curtain might be dropped 
over the whole affair and the present unrest would 
then disappear like mist before the rising sun. 
Let our rulers wash the blood-stained hands of the 
perpetrators of the Punjab outrages with the holy 
waters of rectification and let them and the people 
grasp each other’s hands in cordial fellowship and 
co-operate together for the general welfare of the 
country ; let the different schools of politics in this 
land also join hands and work shoulder to shoulder 
for the political advancement of the common 
Mother; and then the rulers and the ruled might 
both co-operate to lay brick upon brick, layer upon 
layer and storey upon storey until the people of 
India rear their Temple of Liberty and secure their 
Political emancipation. 
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In the words of India’s Poet Laureate:— 

Where the mind is without fear and the head i c 


held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up i 
fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of 
truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost 
its way into the dreary desert-sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by 

Thee into every widening thought and actio i: 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let 
country awake! 




